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of reasoning, one may also find even in the older tradition, emo- 
tionally colored conceptions of freedom, of beauty, and of friendship, 
which the indiAddual may in some sort take to himself. 



AiiGEENON Chaeles Swinburne. By Mrs. Disney Leith. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1917. 

If one needs to discover that the poet Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, author of a number of verses that not unjustifiably shocked 
staid British opinion, and of many poems unsurpassed in passion 
and artistry, was, after all, a very normal, unaffected and human 
sort of person in relation to his friends and family, then assuredly 
the book of reminiscences and letters recently published over the 
name of Swinburne's cousin, Mrs. Disney Leith, is a book that one 
ought to read. Indeed, it seems as if the letters, in particular, had 
been selected partly with a view to counteracting any conception 
that the general public may still retain of Swinburne as a morbid, 
hyperaesthetic or extravagantly eccentric man. However this may 
be, it is certain that in this volume a veil is dropped which is hardly 
more than drawn aside even in the admirable Life and Letters of 
WattS'Dunton. To Mrs. Disney Leith, the poet was " as an elder 
brother, a loved and sympathetic playmate as in later years a loyal 
and affectionate friend." To her was revealed, one may suppose, 
the simplest and friendliest side of the poet's nature as well as 
much of the poetic feeling of the " elder brother." Thus she is 
able to make plain to her readers that Swinburne could not infre- 
quently take delight in sheer nonsense, in family jokes, in bouts 
rimes, and in Limericks (wherein he excelled), and that his love 
of swimming and tramping and climbing was as much in the way 
of being pure boyishness as it was the result of the poet's craving 
for new thrills or new beauties. Swinburne, as a boy, climbed up 
the sheer face of Culver Cliff, obviously, like any boy, to test his 
nerve; though his extravagant daring in selecting that particular 
cliff, and also his thoughts on the way up, indicated exceptional 
traits. 

But if one is unaffected by the mythical and anecdotal view of 
Swinburne — if what one chiefly wants is greater insight into the 
poet's art and his ways of thinking and feeling, the present volume 
may prove unsatisfying. Apart from the refreshing little chapter 
of personal recollections with which it begins, the book is made up 
entirely of letters for the most part upon every-day topics that are 
little adapted to display even by indirection any unusual powers of 
intellect or to betray any individual weaknesses. The letters — 
written mostly to his mother — show the good son, the ardent cham- 
pion of republicanism, the lover of nature, and the right-minded, 
whole-hearted man, of unfevered pulse and clear conscience. 
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To one, however, who is no great admirer of Swinburne's prose 
style these extracts from his correspondence may easily prove some- 
what tedious ; for particularly in the nxmierous descriptions of nature 
and the sketches of what is best worth seeing abroad, there is even 
in the letters something of the same tendency to looseness and tur- 
gidity that is noticeable in much of Swinburne's prose writing — 
something of the same conspicuous failure to attain anything like 
the grace and power which he so splendidly achieved in his verse. 

A pleasing feature of the letters is the love of children that 
is repeatedly revealed in them — a love as unmistakably genuine 
and as unashamedly demonstrative as that of a woman, and not 
at all intellectualized or philosophized about as the same emotion 
was in the poetry, if not in the every-day mind of Francis Thompson. 
After reading these letters, one cannot readily imagine that Swin- 
burne could have written about a child anything so studied in its 
tenderness as for instance The Making of Viola. Equally plain and 
unaffected are the expressions of affectionate veneration which 
Swinburne lavishes in some of these letters upon Mazzini and Victor 
Hugo, In these cases, his admirations, if less " penetrating " than 
some of those which he publicly expressed are in no appreciable 
degree marred, as his published prose too often was, by the excesses 
of an untrammelled rhetoric. 

It is worth noting, too, that the letters show, throughout, a re- 
markable uniformity in temper and point of view. The survival 
of boyishness, and the permanence of tastes and opinions acquired 
early in life, are no doubt in large part characteristic of the man 
and his genius — though allowance must here be made for the fact 
that so many of the letters are addressed to the same person. For 
it is entirely natural that a man in writing to his mother — even to 
a mother who remained always the most sympathetic of friends — 
should put forward the more reasonable view of himself and should 
so far as possible interpret his thoughts in the light of early com- 
radeship and old understandings. 

There are at least two classes of readers to whom this book will 
prove highly acceptable — students who feel it laid upon them not 
to leave uninvestigated any portion of Swinburne's life, and those 
readers whose love for the poet begets an affectionate interest in 
everything that concerns him. 



